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shook the earth, and perhaps a look of fear in the eyes of their fathers
and mothers because of this peril to them.
One small girl, as dainty as a fairy, came tripping through my garden
every morning on the way to school, and stopped to have a few words
with me. Her family had been killed by a bomb nearer to London and
there was a scar on her neck but no look of terror in her eyes.
Fortunately the majority of children were kept away from fear,
unless they saw death and mutilation around them. At the end of my
garden I had a cottage used as a school for small people from four, to
seven years of age. Sometimes during daylight raids they were brought
over to my air-raid shelter, and I went down with them and made a
game of it, pretending that the beds were railway coaches, and that we
were on express trains going to Manchester and other far places. There
was great competition to be the engine-driver, or the ticket-collector,
and screams of excitement and laughter drowned the noise of the
howling sirens or the crash of distant bombs.
The bombs were not always very distant. The German bombers,
beaten back from the outskirts of London by anti-aircraft fire, growing
more intense, had a habit of scattering their bombs on the way back,
and Shamley Green was in a direct line with Shoreham Gap which was
their mark for coming and going. One evening I was playing billiards
with my brother-in-law on a miniature table when the whole table
lifted up from the ground, and the balls ran down to one end. The walls
shivered and there were seven explosions from a stick of bombs dropped
on Farley Heath above the village, but sounding as if they were in my
garden.
"Rather close," said Eric Ibbetson; "and I was just making a break!"
They were lovely summer nights when the Blitz first started. It was
"The Amazing Summer" (of 1940). But from the velvet sky above the
flower-scented earth came these death-searching devils, and the silence
of the countryside was broken by most unpleasant noises. The worst of
them were almost disembowelling but I only heard it once. It happened
when I was strolling round xny garden with two or three ladies of the
neighbourhood and my sister Helen. Suddenly there was a noise like
the howling of seven devils. It had a wild shrieking, disintegrating note,
growing louder and louder with frightful menace as it neared the earth.
"O Christ!" cried one of the ladies of Shamley Green, falling among
the bushes in my garden.
For a moment we all thought we were dead. But we were perfectly
alive.
And one night I was up on the hill in the house I had built some years
before, now inhabited by my friend Blacker aad his beautiful wife,
Helen. They had a grandstand view of the air war over the Sussex